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ris now August, and though the sun | that God has given us in kindness and 

does not dart its rays upon us so di- | mercy. 

rectly from overhead as in the months, ‘To those of our young friends who are 

of June and July, it is still very hot and | not pleased with August, let us ask how 
sultry. Idare say, some of our young | we could live, were it not for the hot 
weather which ripens the wheat and rye, 
of which we make bread; the Indian 








readers, oppressed by the heat, are ready 
to wish for the return of December, with 
its pinching winds and covering of snow ; | corn, which fattens the pig, and makes the 
and perhaps they will be obliged to us| pudding and Johnny-cake ? How could 
now for a glimpse of the cooling scene | we get whortleberries, and apples, and 
displayed in the picture above. plums, and peaches, and pears, if it were 
But the seasons will not come and go at | not for the heat of August, which is 
our bidding. It is wisest, therefore, to| necessary to bring them to maturity and 
make the best of the present moment, and, | give them their delicious flavor ? 
instead of wishing for what cannot be, to} Alas! what would become of us, if our 
set about extracting happiness and in-| idle wishes could be realized; if Provi- 
struction from every thing around us. dence were to take us at our word! Let 
Time fiies fast enough, and it is not| us suppose that, in some hot day in Au- 
merely idle, but it is wicked, for us to] gust, we are a little uncomfortable, and 
Wish to annihilate weeks and months | therefore wish it were winter. Suppose 
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226 THE THRUSH — THE 


that, iike the 


seasons should change agreeably to our | 


scenes of fairy-land, the | 
wishing, and the earth be suddenly cov- 
ered with snow, — what misery and deso- 
lation would immediately spread over the 
land! The birds, taken unawares, would 
fall frozen to the earth; the trees and 
plants, seized in full leaf and flower by 
the forever ; 
horses, sheep, and cows, ere the winter 
were past, would starve ; and men, wo- 
men, and children would be cut off by 
famine. The whole land would mourn, 
and misery would fill every living thing. 

Such would be the certain effect of 
naving one of our idle and thoughtless 
wishes fulfilled, and one which we often 
hear uttered by our little friends. When 
it is hot, they wish it were cold; when it 
is cold, they wish it were hot. Let us 
all be wiser hereafter, girls and boys. 
Let us leave time and tide, days and sea- 
sons, to Him who is wiser than we; and 
let us do what we all may to render life 
happy. ‘This is to be accomplished by 
making the best of every thing; by doing 
our duty, and doing it cheerfully. 


frost, would perish the 


> 


The Thrush. 


MILL-WRIGHT, with three of his men, 
making a threshing-machine, occu- 
pied, for some time, a cart-shed for 
their workshop. One morning, they 
observed a mavis or thrush enter the wide 
door of the shed, over their heads, and 
soon fly out again. This she did several 
times, until their curiosity was excited, 
and they began to watch the motions of 


| of the shed were placed two small } 






ORCHARD STARLING. 


male and female, were both implicated 
this coming and going. Upon the ois 


r 
Ay 


iar. 
rows, used for grass seeds, laid one alyy, 






the other ; and it was soon found that 
these birds were employed, with all 4 





diligence of their kind, in making thei: 
a Their 
activity was incessant, and the nest was 
soon in a great state of forwardness : by 
before it was completed, the female begay 
to deposit her eggs, while the male stil 
continued his unwearied toil. When aij 
was finished, the cock took his share jy 
-the hatching ; but he did not sit so long as 
the hen, and he often fed her while she 
was upon the nest. 






nest in this singular situation. 
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The Orehard Starling, 


HE nest of the orchard starling is form- 
ed exteriorly of a particular species 
of long, tough, and flexible grass, knit 
or sewed through and through, ina 

thousand directions, as if actually done 
with a needle. An old lady, after exam- 
ining and admiring one of these nests, 
asked, half in joke and half in earnest, 
whether it were not possible to teach 
these birds to darn stockings. Wilson 
had the curiosity to detach one of the 
fibres, or stalks of dried grass, from the 
nest, and found it to measure thirteen 
inches in length, and in that distance was 
thirty-four times hooked through and 
returned, winding round and round the 
nest. 
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Ir you have received an injury from 
any one, wash it out, not in blood, but in 








the birds; for they found that two, a 








the waters of Lethe. 
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Renbrandt. 


Paul Gensetz Rembrandt, lin. 


RTISTS are generally persons of quick | readers. 
sensibilities, and their memoirs often | many others who have risen to fame, 


: F san {thor wae s 
present those fluctuations of fortune | was of humble origin. | her was a 
“™ which strongly enlist the sympathy of! miller. and he was born on the Rhin 
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near Leyden, in 1606. The boy was 
sent to school, for the purpose of follow- 
ing one of the learned professions; but 
such was his love of painting, that his 
father permitted him to devote his time to 
this art. He painted a view of his father’s 
mill, and other scenes in the vicinity, and 
afier a time, he went to the Hague, to 
offer one of his productions to a dealer in 
pictures. What was his amazement and 
joy, to receive one hundred florins, or 
about twenty-five dollars, for it! He 
was so elated, that he could not wait to 
walk back, as he came; so he hired a 
chariot and horses, and drove home with 
all speed, to tell his father of his success. 

He now rose to fame and fortune. 
He married a pretty peasant girl, whose 
portrait he painted many times, and cop- 
ies of which still exist. In 1630 he set- 
tled at Amsterdam, where he resided the 
remainder of his life. 

Rembrandt was not only a painter, but 
he engraved on copper, and his etchings 
were very famous. Of one of these, 
there is a pleasant story. Rembrandt 
could not relish his boiled beef without 
mustard ; but it happened upon one occa- 
sion, in which he was dining with the 
burgomaster, that there was none in the 
house ; and the latter, desirous of pleasing 
his guest, immediately sent off one of his 
servants to the city, to procure some. 
Rembrandt, observing that he was rather a 
phlegmatic looking person, offered to bet 
that he would make an etching before the 
man returned. ‘The wager was immedi- 
ately accepted, and Rembrandt forthwith, 
having taken a prepared plate, com- 
menced etching the landscape from the 
burgomaster’s window, comprising a view 
of Amsterdam, which he finished in his 








ANDT. 


happiest style, with that ¥igor and lich, 
ness of touch peculiar to him, just befor 
the servant arrived with the mustan}. 
hence it is called the landscape de he 
Moutarde, or the Mustard Landsey,, 
Some impressions of this are stil] extar 
and a good one is now worth a hundreg 
and fifty dollars! 

Though Rembrandt was most suceo. 
ful in painting portraits, still his histories) 
pieces are very masterly. He had gy: 
defects. There was little grace or dignity 
in his figures ; but his striking contrast ¢) 
light and shade gave wonderful effect tp 
his pictures. ‘The engraving at the head 
of this article gives some idea of the 
powerful concentration of light, which }x 
was fond of introducing into his paintings, 

Rembrandt died in 1674, and his soy 
Titus inherited his fortune, which was 
considerable. 


——— 


Conrusion oF Cause anv Errect.— 
An itinerant preacher, when discoursing 
on the goodness of Providence, said,— 
“But, my brethren, even death itself, 
which, for our many offences, we have 
all merited, Providence has wisely placed 
at the end of our lives; for O, what 
would life be worth, were death at the 
beginning !” 

In another part of his sermon, he naively 
remarked, — “It is another instance of 
the goodness of Providence, that large 
rivers always flow by large towns.” 


ee 


Tne Italians were the first of the mod- 
erns to attempt canals. The grand 
canal at Milan was made navigable n 


| 1721. 
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MERMAID. 





she’d sit, her long nair o'er her white 


shoulders streaming, 


And her eyes, like twin stars, o er the troubled 


waves gleaming ; 
And she sang to the honest Dutch tars as 
they passed, 
Who straightway prepared their good ship for 
the blast. 
Sweet sounded her song as it swelled o’er the 
wave, 
Though it told of a storm and a watery 
grave. 
One day, as she gazed oer the turbulent 
tide, 
She saw a huge vessel float on in its pride. 
It was freighted from Holland, with Dutch 
dolls and tiles, 
And had brought them in safety for thousands 
of miles; 
But the hearts of the mariners trembled with 
fright 
As Hurlgate and the mermaid appeared to 
their sight. 
They thought of their homes, of the dear 
little daughters 
Who looked for them daily across the dark 
waters ; 
And sadly they sighed, as they thought they 
could hear 
The song of the mermaid, so shrill and so 


clear. 


“ The wind it rises; the night grows dark , ~ 
Thus seemed the siren to say : 

*“ And your graceful, swan-like, sailing bark 
May be wrecked ere the dawning day. 


“ You have ventured within my charmed do- 
main, 
When forbidden by wind and tide ; 
And your ery for help shall be in vain, 
As all night long, in fear and pain, 
Drenched by the waves and the driving rain, 
Your penance you abide. 


“ But if until the sun appear 
Your ship can bear the gale, 








nd } 
~ 4 
Ist ben Story of a Mermaid, 
MUsta » . 
e dj ong time ago, pet,— before e’en a no- 
tion 
ndsec ¥ crossing by steam o'er the broad rolling 
» Cx ocean 
hun ‘lad entered the head of a soul in the world, 
‘ad but very few ships their white sails had 
Suce, unfurled, 
=“ \\ now there are thousands, of every 
kind, 
id gr t so gracefully move with the murmuring 
dign wind, — 
trast Strange stories are told of the wonderful 
fleet + sights ‘ 
e head (hat were seen by the sailors on bright sum- 
ry mer nights ; 
of the {nd the people on land believed all that was 
uch he said 
Ntings, f the huge floating craken, or singing mer- 
US son maid. 
1 Was But we, who belong to this working-day 
age, 
believe ourselves wondrously learnéd 
and sage, 
. Have discarded our grandfathers’ faith with 
em their coats, 
TSI] And thrown by their good vessels for modern 
= steamboats. 
tself. We believe not in craken, or mermaid, whose 
have —s 
Ds Was then thought to float o’er the waters 
“ : . fy along, 
ae lo warn the rough seaman to clear off the 
t the deck, 
And prepare for the danger of storm and of 
rely wreck. 
oe But, if you desire it, a tale I will tell 
- Of a mermaid so fair, that in Murlgate did 
ge dwell; 
There she lived on the rocks, mid the breakers 
so white, 
But she dreaded them not, though they rolled 
in their might ; 
od- . For she swam like a fish, though she looked 
na like a woman, 
In And surely you'll own that was something 





uneommon. 





You may cast away all further fear, 
For then my power will fail.” 
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23) STORY OF A MERMAID—VOCAL MACHINERY OF BIRDS. 


The wind now rose so fierce and strong, 
It drove the beautiful ship along 
Like a feather upon the billows. 
Hard pulled the mariners at the ropes, 
But fainter and fainter grew their hopes 
Of e’er resting on their home pillows. 


The mast is bent, and they hear the scream 
The vessel gives in every beam ; 
But if she holds together 
Until the morning sun shall rise 
Again upon their longing eyes, 
They'll see a change of weather. 


Till midnight fiercer grows the blast ; 

It seems each hour must be the last 
For that poor ship and crew ; 

And then so loud the billows war, 

No more can hear the listening tar 
His captain’s wild halloo. 


But midnight past, the tempest’s roar 
Seems not so angry as before ; 

They hear each other speak. 
Then, through the darkness of the night, 
They see a streak of rising light, 

And day begins to break. 


Joy sits on every sailor's brow ; 

The mermaid’s power is over now ; 
And though they're wet and weary, 

Their good ship has rode out the blast; 

Soon will they moor in harbor fast ; 
And every heart is cheery. 


Now they can see Manhattan's spires, 
And every ey® with rapture fires 

As up the bay they glide. 
And now they vow, nor vow in vain, 
Never to tempt Hurlgate again 

At the wrong time of the tide. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
EE 
FASHIONABLE GLossARY. 
Truth. — Meaning uncertain. 


Love. — A word to be found in novels 
Matrimony. — A bargain. 





Vocal Machinery of Birds, 


T has been difficult to account for x, 
small a creature as a bird making , 
tone as loud as some animals a thoy. 
sand times its size; but a discovery 

has shown, that in birds the wings have 
several openings, communicating wi) 
several air-bags or cells, which fill th 
whole cavity of the body, from the neck 
downwards, and into which the air passes 
and repasses in the process of breathing 
This is not all; ‘the very bones are 
hollow, from which air-pipes are con. 
veyed to the most,solid parts of the body, 
even into the quills and feathers. The 
air, being rarefied by the heat of their 
body, adds to their levity. By forcing 
the air out of the body, they can dart 
from the greatest height with astonishing 
velocity. No doubt, the same machinery 
forms the basis of their vocal powers, and 
at once solves the mystery. 
Gardiner’s Music of Nature 


—_—<———__—. 


A Wetcome Visiror.—A good pe- 
riodical is like a sensible, sunny, and 
sound-hearted friend, whose appearance 
on one’s threshold always gladdens the 
mind with the promise of a pleasant and 
profitable hour. 


— 


Qvacxery.—In 1750, a mad enthu- 
siast, a private in the Life-Guards, pre- 
dicted that London would be overthrown 
on a certain day ; which induced an im- 
pudent quack to sell a large cargo of 
pills, which he assured the people “ were 
| good against earthquakes.” 
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BEARS pas} | 


The Four Bears. 


fis is the formidable title of a famous 
' chief of the Mandan tribe, and one 
of the last of their gallant warriors. 
His Indian title was Mah-to-toh-pa, 
and his feats in the chase and in war 
The reader will 
find his exploits set forth in Parley’s 


would fill a volume. 


Cabinet Library, from which we extract 





the following passage : — 


“In the summer cf 1838, the small-pox, 


| 


that curse of the red race, was introduced | 


among the Mandans by the fur-tracers, 
then surrounded by several 
war-parties of the Sioux, so that they 
could not seatter into the plains, but were 
The disease 


They were 


confined to their village. 
became so malignant, that, after a person 
was attacked, death ensued in a few 
hours. Despair and madness seemed to 
seize upon the people, and a large num- 
ber destroyed themselves with knives and 
guns, or by dashing out their brains in 














— 








232 THE FOUR BEARS—A MAGICAL DUET ON THE GUITARK. 


leaping headlong from a ledge of rocks 
in front of their village. None thought 
of burying their dead ; and whole families 
were left in ghastly heaps in the wig- 
wams. 

“Mr. Catlin gives the following ac: 
count of the melancholy fate of Mah-to- 
toh-pa. ‘He sat in his wigwam, and 
saw every one of his family die about 
him,—his wives and his little children. 
He was attacked with the disease him- 
self, but he recovered. He then walked 
out, and, passing around the village, wept 
over the destruction of his tribe. His 
braves and warriors, whose sinewy arms 
once seemed to defy danger, were now 
but as heaps of clay. He came back to 
his lodge, and covered the bedies of his 
family in a pile with a number of robes ; 
he threw another around himself, and 
went out upon a hill, at a little distance, 
and sat down. Despite the entreaties of 
some traders who chanced to be there, 
he utterly refused to eat. He remained 
on the earth till the sixth day, when, faint 
and exhausted, he staggered back to the 
village, and entered the horrid gloom of 
his own wigwam. Laying his body down 
beside the group of his sleeping wife and 
children, he drew his robe over his face, 
and, lingering for three days, at last 
died.’ 

“Thus, in the course of two months, 
the whole tribe of Mandans perished, 
with the exception of some thirty or forty, 
that were taken as slaves by the Ric- 
arees, who moved from their own abodes 
and took possession of the Mandan village. 
This remnant of the valiant Mandans 
could not endure a state of bondage. 





tacked by their enemies, the Sioux, ‘he, 
ran out together upon the prairie, ca ip, 
to the Sioux to kill them. ‘¢ We are Ric. 
aree dogs!” said they. ‘ Our friends me 
dead,— our warriors are no more, — ou; 
villages are in the hands of stranger 
We will not, we cannot live!’ Then, 
brandishing their weapons in a manner 
to provoke the enemy, they were al] cut 
in pieces. Not one escaped, and the 
Mandans are no more. Where is there 
a sadder page of history than this ? ” 


ee 


A Magical Duet on the Guitar, 


oNNET, in his History of Music, gives 
the following extraordinary account 

of a musician, mathematician, and 
mechanician, named Alix, who lived 

at Aix, in Provence, about the middle ef 
the seventeenth century. After many 
years of study and labor, he succeeded 
in constructing an automaton figure hav- 
ing the shape of a human skeleton, which, 
by means of concealed mechanism, play- 
ed, or had the appearance of playing, on 
the guitar. The artist, having tuned two 
guitars in perfect unison, placed one of 
them in the hands of the skeleton, in the 
position proper for playing, and on a calm 
summer’s evening, having thrown open 
the window of his apartment, he fixed 
the skeleton, with the guitar in its hands, 
in a position where it could be seen from 
the street. He then, taking the other in- 
strument, seated himself in an obscure 
corner of the room, and commenced play: 
ing a picce of music, the passages of 
which were faithfully repeated, or echoed, 


Some months after they had been reduced by the cuitar held by the skeleton ; at the 


to captivity, when the Ricarees were at- | 


same time that the movement of 1ts 
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PERSONAL APP 


wooden fingers, as if really executing tne | 


music, completed the illusion. 

This strange musical feat drew crowds 
round the house of Alix, and created the 
createst astonishment. “But alas for the 
‘i-fated artist! 

wged, in the minds of the ignorant 


This sentiment was soon 


multitude, into the most superstitious 
iread. A rumor arose that Alix was a 

erer, and in league with the evil one. 
He was arrested by order of the parlia- 
ment of Provence, and sent before their 
criminal court, to be tried on the capital 
In vain 
the ingenious, but unfortunate, artist sought 


charge of magic or witchcraft. 


to convince his judges that the only means | 


sed to give apparent vitality to the fin- 
ers of the skeleton were wheels, springs, 
pulleys, and other equally unmagical con- 
trivances; and that the marvellous result 
produced was nothing more criminal than 
the solution of a problem in mathematics. 


His explanations and demonstrations | 


failed of 


onvincing his stupid and bigoted judges, 


were either not understood, or 
and he was condemned as a sorcerer and 
magician. ‘This iniquitous judgment was 
confirmed by the parliament of Provence, 
which sentenced him to be burned alive 
in the principal square of the city, to- 
gether with the equally innocent autom- 
aton figure, the supposed accomplice in 
his magical practices. This cruel sen- 
tence was carried into execution in the 
year 1664, to the great satisfaction and 
edification of all the faithful and devout 
inhabitants of Aix. 
S| ae 

Religion. —Going to church every 
Sunday morning. 

Economy. — Obsolete. 


EARANCE 


OF JAMES THE FIRST. 


Personal Appearance of James | 


was of a middle stature,” says Sir 
Peete Weldon, *“* more corpulent 
through his clothes than in his body, 


yet fat enough, his clothes ever 
being made large and easy; the doublets 
quilted for stiletto proof ; his breeches in 
great plaits and full stuffed. He was 
naturally of a timorous disposition, which 
was the reason of his quilted doublets ; 


his eye large, ever rolling after any 


stranger that came in his presence, inso- 
much that many for shame left the room 





His beard 
was very thin; his tongue too large for 


as being out of countenance. 


‘his mouth, which made him drink very 
His skin 
was as soft as taffeta sarcenet, which felt 


uncomely, as if eating his drink. 
so because he never washed his hands, 
| only rubbed his fingers’ ends, and lightly, 
with a napkin. His legs were very weak, 
i having had, as some thought, some foul 
| play in his youth, so that he was not able 
to stand at seven years of age; that 
weakness made him forever leaning on 
shoulders; his walk was 


other men’s 


| 
| 
| 


‘ever circular.” 
—p~——~ 


BARRETT, 
pays her the following beautiful compli- 


in his poem on * Woman ” 


ment:— 


‘‘ Ask the gray pilgrim, by the surges cast 

On hostile shores, and numbed beneath the 
hlast — 

| Ask who relieved him; who the hearth began 

| To kindle ; 


| O, he will dart one spark of youthful flame, 





who with spilling goblet ran ; 


And clasp his withered hands, and woman 
name ”’ 
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Italy. 


HERE is no portion of the world more 
celebrated than the long, boot-shaped 
peninsula of Italy. Alike renowned 
for its bland climate and its exuber- 

ant fertility, it became the seat of an 
abundant population in remote ages. 

Rome, the eternal city, as it has been 

called, here arose, and became the centre 
of the mightiest empire that figures in the 
pages of antiquity. Here also the popes 
have ever had their thrones, and at one 





period they exercised a dominion as com- 
plete and as extensive as that of the 
Cesars. Even now, reduced and hum- 
bled as is the venerable city, power and 
dominion cling to it; for the pope is still 
here, and still, as head of the Catholic 
church, exercises a despotic sway in 
spiritual matters over its members scat- 
tered throughout Christendom, numbering 
in all, perhaps, one hundred and fifty 
millions of people ! 
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Yet there is something in the condition | When Commerce proudly flourished through 

the state ; 

0 ae : — ‘ _ At her command thé palace learned to rise ; 

ancient position. It is now divided into a | ; 

ane! Again the long-fallen column sought the 
skies; 

The canvass glowed, beyond e’en Nature 


¢ Jtaly strangely at variance with its | 


number of states, all of which are politi- 
cally insignificant, while the inhabitants 
an sunk into a state of imbecility. ‘The 
lescription of Goldsmith, written eighty 
ars ago, is as true of the country and the 


* ' 
yuu 


warm ; 
The pregnant quarry teemed with human 


form ; 
; | Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
| p . ~ av ac rac ae po ¢ 
people, at the present day, as it was then: | Commerce on other shores displayed her 


| sail ; 
Far to the right, where Apennine ascends, | While nought remained of all that riches 
Rricht as the summer, [taly extends: gave, 
, ~ - _ 


Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side, | But towns unmanned, and lords without a 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; glave : 


While oft some temple's mouldering tops, | And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 


between, | Its former strength was but plethorie ill. 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. | Yet still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride ; 


From these the feeble heart and long-fallen 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, mind 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the | An easy compensation seem to find. 


lhe sons of Italy were surely blessed. 


ground ; | Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed, 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, The pasteboard triamph and the cavaleade 
Whose bright suecession decks the varied | By sports like these are all their cares be 


year; guiled ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky | The sports of children satisfy the child 


With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; Each nobler aim, repressed by long control, 


These, here disporting, own the kindred soil, | Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul 


Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil; | While low delights, succeeding fast behind, 
While sea-born gales their gelid wings ex- | [n happier meanness occupy the mind: — 
pand | As in those domes where Cesars once bore 


To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 
But small the bliss that sense alone be- 
stows ; 
And sensual bliss is all, the nation knows. 


sway, 
Defaced by time, and tottering in decay, 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 
| And, wondering man could want the larger 





m- In florid beauty groves and fields appear ; 

he Man seems the only growth that dwindles pile, 

. here. [reign ; | Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners 

nd Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, Sa 

il vain ; To my Child 

le Though grave, yet trifling, zealous, yet ( ) MUG, 

in untrue ; TRYING TO CATCH THE MOTES IN THE 808 

t. And e’en in penance planning sins anew. SHINE. 

“ All evils here contaminate the mind, Betoveép one! I gaze on thee 

8 That opulence departed leaves behind. With strangely mingled smiles and tears, 

y For wealth was theirs: not far removed the | And listen to thy bursts of glee 


date With all a mother’s hopes and fears 
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1 smile to see thine eager chase 
Of motes that in the sunshine gleam, 
And weep to think thy future race 
May be as vain, as false a dream. 


No weariness thou knowest now, 
Though those dear hands are stretched in 
vain ; 
The failure does not cloud that brow, 
Nor give thy heart one moment’s pain. 


The fickle motes dance on uncaught ; 
Yet rings thy childish laugh as clear : 
With thee to gain the prize were nought ; 

The chase itself is only dear. 


O! would that in thine after years, 
Thy heart might be as light as now ; 

Those blue eyes know no bitter tears, 
No shadows cloud thy sunny brow. 


Alas, my child! thy mother’s prayer, 
Her fervent prayer, is all in vain; 

Can mortal’s heart be free from care, 
Or mortal’s lot unmixed with pain ? 


No, no! but still this prayer may rise : 
Though care and sorrow must be thine, 
Let it be that which purifies, 
Which ‘tries the soul but to refine.’’ 


F. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


——=——— 


An Epirarn on a Younc Lapy Buriep 
AT Pere La Cnaaise. 


Tue loveliest, in this world of sadness, 
Are destined to decay the first ; 


And those whose fate seems more of glad- | 


ness, 
Are mournful victims of the worst. 


So she, like roses rudely torn, 
In graceful fragrance, from their stem, 
Beamed, like her emblems, for a morn, 
Then, crushed and withered, fell like them. 








Marie Antoinette, 


Ar1IE ANTOINETTE, born at Vienna, in 
1755, was the daughter of Francis, 
emperor of Germany, and Maria 
Theresa, of Austria. In 1770, she 

became the wife of Louis, grandson of 

Louis XV., afterwards king of France 

under the name of Louis XVI. She was 

handsome, lively, and thoughtless, but 
kind-hearted, and with good intentions. 

She disliked the etiquette and reserve of 

the court, and her taste for familiarity and 

easy manners laid her open to the slan- 
derous aspersions of the idlers round the 
throne. 

When the French revolution began, 
and difficulties and dissensions arose, the 
queen joined the party who resisted the 
measures of the revolutionists ; but Louis, 
being weak and irresolute, was constantly 
guilty of inconsistencies. She never 
would conciliate the favor of any of the 
leaders of the revolution, and spurned the 
offers of Mirabeau to support the interests 
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of the crown. She advised Louis to fly, | 
which attempt, proving unsuccessful, only | 
eerved to excite the public mind more | 
strongly against her husband. 

A strong faction now arose, determined | 





to do away with the office of king. Dur- 
gainst the 
royal family, Marie showed great cour- 


ing the repeated attacks made a 


we, and, in her anxiety about her hus- 


an 


band and children, she forgot herself. 


When taken prisoners, she shared their | 
captivity with cheerfulness and resigna- 
tion: and her demeanor, under the most 


trying circumstances, never lost its dig- 
nity. She exhibited a calmness of mind | 
which astonished, while it irritated, her 
enemies. Inthe gayety of youth and the 
sunshine of prosperity, Marie Antoinette 
had shown some foibles ;* but in adversity 
she exhibited a spectacle of truth, firm- 
ness, and dignity, hardly less than sublime. 
After Louis’s execution, the queen 
seemed for a time to be forgotten; but 
she was finally brought to trial, and con- 
demned to death. Accordingly, in 1793, 
she was taken in a common cart from the 
prison to the place of execution. On her 
way, she was reviled and abused by the 
ferocious mob in the most unfeeling man- 
ner; but she appeared unmoved, and 
suffered death with firmness and com- 
posure. She evinced that patient, déep, 
and touching heroism, which a woman 
and a Christian alone can display. 
inieliliataltass 


The Old Soldier. 


BY A YOUNG FRIEND OF ““MERRY'S MUSEUM.” 
AM going to tell you a short story 
about an old soldier. First, I will tell 
about him when he wasa boy. His 
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but they were contented. They lived in a 
little cottage, with a small farm attached 
to it, the produce of which they carried 
Little 
William —for that was his name — used 


to a neighboring market-town. 


to help his father in the summer time, and 
But he 
was a sad boy there, never getting his 


in the winter he went to school. 


lessons well; and many a whipping he 
got for playing in school. He was al- 
Ways quarrelling and fighting, and was 
never happy unless he was at the head 
of a party, so as to gratify his love of 
commanding, which had thus early begun 
to show itself. As he grew older, his 
unhappy disposition made him the dread 
of the whole town; he was sullen and 
morose, often ill-treating his kind parents, 
and never contented with any thing. 
Thus he lived on, making every body un- 
happy, and being miserable himself. This 
was his boyhood ; and we will leave him 
for a few years. 

Let us now return to the cottage. Here 
we might see his father working in the 
But how altered! 
gray, and his once manly, erect form is 


garden. His hair is 


now bent with premature old age. Every 
thing wears a look of sadness and pov- 
erty. And what has done this? | will 
tell you. A company of soldiers, march- 
ing through the town, attracted William’s 
notice; he was captivated with their 
reckless, swaggering manner, and it re- 
quired but little to persuade him to join 
the troop. He agreed to steal away 
that night. He waited till his father and 
mother had gone to bed, and then, taking 
his little bundle of clothes with him, he 
lowered himself gently out of the window. 
But before he started on the road, he 
turned to take one last, lingering look at 





father and mother were very poor, 
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the cottage where he had lived so long, 
and which, though it had been the scene 
of so much unhappiness, was still his 
home. ‘The person must be hardened, 
indeed, who does not feel one pang at 
the thought of leaving home; but Wil- 
liam soon shook off those feelings, re- 
minding himself of the pleasures of the 
soldier’s life. 

He reached his place of destination be- 
fore morning, and joined the company the 
next day. You may judge of the sorrow 
of his parents when they found that he 
nad deserted them. Badly as he had be- 
haved to them, still he was their son. 
They received a short note from him in 
a few days, saying that his troop was 
ordered to a foreign country, and he was 
obliged to go with them. His parents 
tried to buy him off; but the government 
was in want of troops, and nothing would 
do but a substitute for him, and they could 
find no one willing to take his place. 

William already repented his rash step, 
and was much affected by the distress of 
his parents ; but go he must, and he bade 
them good-by, upon the day of his sailing, 
with a pretty cheerful face, telling them 
he should be back soon. Again we will 
leave him and his parents for a few 
years. 

The cottage still stands; the garden 
too is there; the beautiful landscape 
around is not altered; but strangers now 
occupy the cottage. William’s father has 
long been dead, and his wife could not 
survive him. Butsee! There comes some 
one in the distance. Tis a poor soldier, 
with a wooden leg. Tis steps falter as 
he approaches the cottage; he leans 
against a tree to gather strength to go 
on; he gazes long and earnestly at the 











cottage, but no familiar face meets } 
view. Trembling he knocks at the (,, 
It is opened, but he lacks courage », 
speak. What do you want?” asks thy 
man within. The soldier mumbled ¢ 
names of his father and mother. “ T),, 
have been dead this many a year,” js t)y 
rough reply. * Dead!” exclaimed 
soldier, and tottering, he fell to the groung, 
The man was frightened, and, raising 
him up, carried him into the house. PB) 


yy 


us 


the help of some restoratives, the po 
soldier soon revived; but his mind was 
gone. Te lived but a few days longer. 
Examining his knapsack, they found his 
name written upon some of-his clothes 
It was William—and he was buried by 
the side of his father and mother. 

° M. 
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Thy Mother, Boy, 


Who, when thine infant life was young, 
Delighted, o'er thy cradle hung, 

With pity soothed each childish moan, 
And made thy little griefs her own 
Who sleepless watched in hours of pun, 


-Nor smiled till thou wert well again? 


Who sorrowed from thy side to part, 
And bore thee, absent, on her heart? 
Thy mother, boy! How canst thou pay 
Her tender care by night and day ? 

Who joined thy sports with cheerful a'r, 
And joyed to see thee strong and fair? 
Who, with fond pride, to guest and frie 4, 
Would still the darling child commend: 
Whose tears in secret flowed like rain, 

If sin or woe thy life did stain? 

And who, with prayer’s unceasing sigh, 
Besought for thee a home on high? 


Thy mother, boy! How canst thou pay 
Her tireless love by night and day? 
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LAY AFTERNOON. pac) 


Rear on thy brow the lofty smile 

Of upright duty, free from guile ; 

With earnest diligence restrain 

The word, the look, that gives her pain ; 
if weary toil her path invade, 

Come, fond and fearless, to her aid ; 
Nerve thy young arm her steps to guide; 
If fades her cheek, be near her side ; 

And by a life of goodness pay 

Her care and love, by night and day. 


Mrs. Sigourney. 


—~— - —— 


Play Afternoon, 


kerchief, on which there was a picture 
and the hymn, 
“ How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour! 


The children took the handkerchief, 


of which little Frank was very fond, and 


i“ OTHER, there is no school this after- | 


noon,” said William, 


«+ No, mother, we are to have a | 


UE play afternoon,” said Sarah, quick- | 


y following her brother into the room, 
vhere their mother sat at work. 

“Sarah and [| will have a real good 
play ; and little Frank shall play with us ; 


and you may play with us too—will | 


you. aear mother?” asked William. 


Their mother told him that she must | 


work for them. The children begged 
her to stay in the room and see them 
play, and help them a little. ‘T’o this 
heir mother said * yes ;”” and they were 
juite satisfied. 

\fter the dinner things were cleared 
away, and their father had gone to his 
study, William and Sarah called little 


Frank, and they all thought that they | 


should like a game at blind-man’s-buff: 
but the room was small, and their mamma 
told them it was not a very safe play in 
asmall room, where there was a large fire. 
. "_ t 
They pleasantly gave up the game of 


nide-the-handkerchief. 


to play they went, so kindly and good- 
humoredly, that their mother’s heart was 
olad. 

Two of them would hide their eyes in 
their mamma’s lap, and be sure not to 
peep; while the third would walk softly 
round the room, and find a good place 
for the handkerchief; then ery, “ Coop!” 
and up would start the others to find it. 

Their mother was making a moecason 
for little Frank. It was William’s turn to 
hide the handkerchief, and he 
would be 


thought it 
au grand plan to put it in the 
moceason, which was on his mother’s 
hand. So in it went, and he called, 
66 Coop! coop!” 

Sarah and Frank looked a long time 
Sarah 


thought she must give it up; but Frank 


for it; but they could not find it. 
said, “Lam too big to give it up;” and 
Sarah then thought that if Frank was 
“too big,’ she certainly was. 

Just then, Sarah saw the corner of the 
handkerchief peeping out of the moc- 
eason, and felt quite delighted that she 
had found it, and had not given it up. 

They had now played long enough 
for one time; and after talking a little 
about it, and hoping they should have so 
good a play on some other Saturday 


afternoon, they asked their mother for 


some work. 
hlind-man’s-buff, and agreed to play at 


“Here is my little busy bee,” said 


Frank, taking from his pocket his hand- | 





She answered that William could bring 
some wood ; little Frank might take his 
basket and pick some chips; and Sarah 
spread the tea-table. 
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It was a pleasant thing to see these 
good children trying to assist their kind 
mother. Even very little children may 
learn to become useful, and do a great 


deal of good. — Juvenile Miscellany. 


a 


The Golden-winged Woodpecker. 


ILSON has given the following inter- 
esting history of a golden-winged 
woodpecker. “In rambling through 
the woods one day, | happened to 

shoot one of these birds, and wounded 
nim slightly in the wing. Finding him in 
full feather, and seemingly but little hurt, 
1 took him home, and put him into a large 
cage, made of willows, intending to keep 
him in my own room, that we might be- 
come better acquainted. As soon as he 
found himself enclosed on all sides, he 
lost no time in idle fluttering, but, throw- 
ing himself against the bars of the cage, 
began to demolish the willows, battering 
them with great violence, and uttering a 
loud, piteous. kind of cackling, similar to 
that of a hen, when she is alarmed and 
takes wing. 

* Poor Baron Trenck never labored 
with more eager diligence at the walls of 
his prison, than this son of the forest in 
his exertions for liberty ; and he exercised 
his powerful bill with such force, digging 
into the sticks, seizing and shaking them 
from side to side, that he soon opened for 
himself a passage; and though I repeat- 
edly repaired the breach, and barricaded 
every opening in the best manner I could, 
yet, on my return into the room, | always 
found him at large, climbing up the chairs 





the dexterity of his movements, moy 


ing 
backwards, forwards, and sideways, wi; 


the same facility, it became difficult 
get hold of him again. 

** Having placed him ina strong win 
cage, he seemed to give up all hopes of 
making his escape, and soon became yer; 


tame. He fed on young ears of corp: 
refused apples, but ate the berries of thy 
sour gum greedily, small winter grapes, 
and several other kinds of berries. He 
exercised himself frequently in climbing, 
or rather hopping perpendicularly along 
the sides of the cage; and as evening 
drew on, fixed himself in a hanging or 
perpendicular posture, and slept with his 
head on his wing. As soon as dawn 
appeared, he descended to the bottom of 
his cage, and began his attack on the ears 
of Indian corn, rapping so hard as to te 
heard from every room in the house. 
After this he would sometimes resume 
his former position, and take another nap. 
“He had become very amusing and 
sociable, and was a great favorite, when, 
after the lapse of several weeks, he seem- 
ed to droop, and died soon after, as | con- 
ceived, from the effects of his wound.” 


—— 


CoLeRIDGE ON CHILDREN AND Doss. 
— How inimitably graceful are children! 
There seems a sort of sympathy between 
the more generous dogs and little chi- 
dren. I believe an instance of a little 
child being attacked by a large dog 1s 
very rare indeed. 


—— = 
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MILDNESS OF MANNER, with energy 


of action, constitutes the perfection of 


or running about the floor, where, from | character. 
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HISTORY OF ANCIENT ROME w4I 


| the open air. 


Hlistory of Ancient Rome. 
CHAPTER I1.—THE MONARCHY. 


pout the time when Lycurgus was 
settling the institutions of Sparta, Ita- | 
ly was possessed by a set of tribes, 
if some of which, from the traces of 
their language and arts which have been 
preserved, appear to have been of East- | 
ern origin, being probably colonies from | 
Greece and Asia Minor. The Etrurians, | 
who occupied modern Tuscany, were the 
most refined of these. In the country of 
the Latins, more to the south, in the year 
752 B. C., a small settlement was formed | 
near the hill on the Tiber, under the con- 
duet, it is said, of a youthful leader named 
A line drawn by the plough, 
after the fashion of the Etrurians, became 
the boundary of the town, which at first 
was composed of only a few huts, occu- 
pied by shepherds, freebooters, and other 
rude people. From Romulus, the name 
of Rome was conferred on the new city. 
The lands, which extended several 
miles round the city, were divided into 
three portions; one for the support of 
government, another for the maintenance 
of religion, and a third for the people 


Romulus. 


themselves, each person having about two | 


He constituted a senate of a hun- 
dred, afterwards two hundred, members, 
who were named patres, (fathers,) and 
whose descendants, under the name of 
patricians, or the equestrian order, formed 
the nobility of Rome. The senate pre- 
pared all measures; but these were ulti- 
mately deliberated on by the plebs, or 
bulk of the people, not through the me- 
dium of representatives, as in modern 


acres. 





At first, to increase the 


_numbers of the people, all kinds of male- 


factors, who could get no settled footing 
elsewhere, were invited to the new city. 
It was then found that the male sex pre- 
ponderated, and the deficiency Was sup- 
plied by a stratagem, of a nature which 
marks a very rude state of society. 

The Sabines, a neighboring people, 
Were invited to witness the games at 
Rome ; and while these were proceeding, 
the young men laid hands each on one of 


| . 
|the young Sabine women, whom they 


carried off, and compelled to become 
} . 
| their 


The 


raged at this act, but the women them- 


Wives. Sabines were en- 
selves, when reconciled to their new sit- 
uation, interposed to prevent bloodshed ; 
and ultimately, the transaction had the 
effect of uniting the Sabines with the Ro- 
mans, and thus increasing the powers of 
the infant state. Such is the history 
usually given of the origin of Rome. A 
late German writer, Niebuhr, has shown 
reason for regarding it as in a great meas- 
ure fabulous. He considers Romulus as 
a being little better than imaginary. and 
the laws and regulations bearing his 
name, as having sprung up in the course 
of time, and all of them after the period 
when Romulus is represented as having 
lived. 

The Roman people, from the earliest 
period of their history, bore a marked re- 
semblance, in religion, manners, and gen- 
eral pursuits, to the Greeks, from whom 
it is obvious they drew their origin. 
They believed in the same imaginary 
deities, such as Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, 
Mars, Venus, &c., beside a great number 
which, in the course of time, they added 


states, but by a general assembly, held in | to this monstrous system of mythology 
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Like the Greeks, also, they dressed them- 
selves in a simple manner, with a loose 
mantle, or toga, over a kind of kilt, which 
eft the legs exposed. At the outset, their 
dependence was almost entirely on agri- 
culture; but for the cultivation of the 
neaceful arts, generally, they seem to have 
possessed no taste. War and plunder 
were their favorite pursuits, in which they 
far exceeded the Greeks, and almost all 
other nations, of ancient or modern times. 
Their language, founded on the Greek, 
was that since known as the Latin, a 
term derived from Latium, the early 
name of the country in which Rome was 
situated. 

During the early period of its history, 
the Roman government was monarchical, 
but restricted by a senate and popular as- 
sembly, and therefore favorable to social 
advancement. From Romulus is reck- 
oned a series of seven kings, the ablest of 
whom, Servius Tullius, placed Rome at 
the head of the small states forming what 
has been called the Latin confederacy, 


and considerably improved the municipal | 


institutions of the kingdom. ‘The last of 
the seven kings of Rome was Tarquinius, 
surmamed the Proud. His son Sextus 
having committed an atrocious act of vio- 
lence on Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, 
she, unable to survive the dishonor, killed 
herself. By this transaction, the disgust 
of the people with the royal family, and 
with monarchy in general, was brought 
to a head; and under a noble Roman, 
named Brutus, they rose and expelled 
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Sparrows and Martins. 


SPARROW, finding a nest that a martin 
had just built standing very conveni- 
ently for him, possessed himself of it. 
The martin, seeing the usurper in her 
house, called strongly for help to expel 
him. <A thousand martins came in full 
speed, and attacked the sparrow ; but the 
latter, being covered on every side, and 
presenting his large beak at the entrance 
of the nest, was invulnerable, and made 


| the boldest of them repent their temerity. 


After a quarter of an hour’s combat, all 
the martins disappeared. ‘The sparrow 
seemed to think he had got the better, 
and the spectators judged that the martins 
had abandoned their undertaking. Not 
in the least. Ina few seconds they re- 
turned to the charge, and each of them 
having procured a little of that tempered 
earth with which they build their nests, 
they all at once fell upon the sparrow, 
and enclosed him in the nest to perish 
there, since they could not drive him 


thence. 


Tue famous Sir William Jones is said 
to have been remarkable in childhood. 
Forindustry he was very extraordinary. He 
wanted to learn every thing, and know the 
reason of every thing. At school he al- 
ways got longer lessons than were re- 
quired of him. One of his masters used 





Tarquinius, with all his family. 


year before Christ 507. 


Thus | 
ended the regal power in Rome, in the | 


to say, “ He was a boy of so active a 
mind, that, if left on Salisbury Plain, with- 
out food, clothing, or friends, he would, 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


' nevertheless, certainly find the road to 
usefulness, riches, and fame.” 
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Metallurgy. 


ETALLURGY, In its most extended sig- 


nification, means the various ways | 


of working metals. It therefore 
includes gilding, parting, smelting, 
assaying, &c. In its more limited sense, 
however, it is used to denote the process 
of smelting, or the separation of metals 
from their ores, for the purposes of art, 
and the assaying of these for the purpose 
of ascertaining their value. Almost all 
the ores employed in metallurgy are im- 
bedded in quartzy matter, from which 
they must be fgeed as much as possible 
before they are subjected to the process 
of smelting. The methods differ with 
different ores. The assay of ores is per- 
formed in two different ways, with a view 
either of ascertaining the quantities of all 
tne different substances which the ore 
contains, or only the proportion of the 
metal for which it is wrought. The lat- 
ter of these is used in the arts, and is more 


a 


properly termed assay, the former being | 


called analysis. 


Gold is always found in its native state, 
generally alloyed with silver and copper, 
and occasionally with tellurium. Some of 
the iron pyrites, and galena also, contain 
a sufficient quantity of this metal to make 
them valuable as ores of gold. When 
gold is found alloyed with silver mixed 


extracting the metal is very simple. In 
working a mine containing gold in this 
state, the whole of the matter procured 
from the vein is collected and broken to 
pieces about the size of a walnut, which 
are arranged into heaps according to their 
richness. After being freed as much as 
possible from their impurities, they are 
reduced to a powder, and made into a 
thick paste with salt and water. Mer- 
cury is then squeezed through a leathern 
bag on the mixture, and as the metal flows 
among it in very minute globules, it is 
intimately blended with it by stirring the 
whole mass with wooden spatulas. When 
| the requisite quantity of mercury is add- 





only with stony matter, the method of 
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ed, the whole is beaten together and kept | 
at about the temperature of boiling water | 
for two or three days, by which the amal- | 
oqmation or union of the gold and mer- | 
cury i8 promoted. ‘The earthy matter is | 
then carried off by washing, and the su- 
yerfluous mercury removed by squeez- 
ing the amalgam through a leathern bag. 
What remains is subjected to distillation, 
by which the remaining mercury is driven | 


off, and the gold is left, containing, per- | 


haps, a little silver. 

Silver ore is reduced by two different 
methods — amalgamation and fusion : the 
former is performed when the ore is rich, | 


JURGY. V4) 


~ 


The mixture is put into these vessels, and 
made into a paste with water, and kept 
agitated for about two days; and after the 
amalgam has fallen to the bottom, it is 
Withdrawn through an aperture in the 
lower part of the vessel. What remains 
is washed, by which more of the amal- 
gam is got from it; and the residuum, 
if the ore be rich, is again roasted, 
with the addition of a little sulphur, and 
subjected to a similar process, by which 
the whole of the metal is extracted. The 
amalgam produced by these different op- 


| erations is freed of its superfluous mer- 


cury, and is then subjected to distillation, 


. ° ° a ° > ° 
and the latter when it contains little of | by which the whole of the mercury is 


the precious metal. The ores which are 
subjected to the process of amalgamation 
contain, in general, besides lead and cop- 
per, a small quantity of iron pyrites; if 
they do not, some of this is usually mixed 
with them, by which the extraction of the 
silver is facilitated. ‘The ore, after being 
freed as much as possible from its stony 
ingredients, is mixed with common salt, 
and then exposed for some hours on the 
floor of a reverberatory till the vapor 
ceases to come off, the mixture being fre- 
quently stirred, to expose the whole of it 
to the flame. During this part of the 


operation, the sulphur of the ore is partly | 


dissipated in the form of sulphurous:acid ; 
pag of it, in the state of acid, combines 
with the alkali of the salt; and the muri- 
atic acid, set free, unites with the silver. 
When the weather is cold, it is reduced to 
powder in a mill, and then amalgamated 
with about an equal weight of mercury. 
The amalgamation is performed in bar- 
rels, which are made to revolve, or in 
tubs, which contain an apparatus for 
keeping the mixture in constant agitation. 





expelled, and the silver is left, retaining 
a little copper, which is removed by cu- 
| pellation, or forcing the copper into an 
oxide by meaus of heat. 

In fusion, the ore commonly employed 
is lead glance, which almost always con- 
tains a small quantity of silver. ‘The ore 
is pulverized and washed, and then roast- 
ed ina reverberatory, to drive off the sul- 
phur. After this, the heat is continued 
through a variety of processes, till the 
lead is oxidated by heat into litharge, and 
passes off, leaving behind it the pure 
silver. 

lron ore is first roasted, to drive off the 
‘sulphur and other volatile matters. For 

this purpose, the ore, after being broken 
into small fragments, is stratified with 
‘small coal; the mass is set on fire, and 
allowed to burn till all the fuel is exhaust- 
‘ed. It is then fused, in a very simple 
manner, in what is called a blast-furnace, 
the melted iron running out at the bot- 
tom. The fuel formerly used in England 
was charcoal; but this has now given wav 
to coke made of pit-coal, which is found 
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to be much better fitted for making cast- 
iron. ‘The smelting of copper is per- 
formed pretty much in the same way. 

Tin ore is first pulverized and freed 
from its impurities, like gold, in the early 
stage of the process. After this, the sul- 
phur is driven off in a reverberatory ; the 
ore is again washed, mixed with one fifth 
of its bulk of culm, a species of fossil-coal, 
and reduced by fire. The smelting of 
lead is very simple; the sulphur is first 
expelled from the ore; the heat is then 
augmented, and the metal is reduced by 
the help of a small quantity of lime. 

The grains of platina are mixed with 
arsenic and pearlash, and introduced by 
small portions at a time into a red-hot 
crucible. After fusion, the metal is al- 
lowed to cool; it is then taken out, broken 
up, and subjected again to the same pro- 
cess. Most of the arsenic is subsequently 
expelled by plunging it, when hot, into oil ; 
but platina is generally found to contain 
either arsenic or iridium, 

The methods of procuring mercury 
from its ores are very simple, and are 
nothing more than separating the sulphur 
from the metal by means of heat. 

One of the most important operations 
in metallurgy is the conversion of iron 
into steel. [ron possesses many proper- 
ties which render it applicable to innu- 
merable purposes; but there are some 
uses for which it is not sufficiently hard, 
and this defect is supplied by transmuting 
it into steel. At Eisenartz, in Styria, the 
manufacture of steel has been carried on 
ever since the eighth century; and yet 
the exact nature of the operation is per- 
haps even now imperfectly understood. It 
is generally admitted that steel is an inti- 
mate compound of iron and charcoal, for 





soft iron contains a considerable portion 
of charcoal, and it is by no means clea; 
that the quantity is increased in the pro. 
cess of steel-making ; we must, therefore. 
conclude that some more intimate uni) 
is effected between them when iron js 
converted into steel. 

The method of making steel is to hea: 
bars of iron, mixed up with powdered 
charcoal, in close vessels. The heat js 
kept up for many days, according to the 
degree of hardness required. The bars, 
when discharged from the furnace, are 
partially covered with raised spots, and, 
from the resemblance of these to blisters, 
the steel is called bdlistered steel. It has 
been supposed that these blisters arise 
from the expansion of carbonic oxide ges 
formed and confined during the process, 
this, however, is not the case, for they 
evidently arise from the unsoundness of 
the iron, which is not throughout perfectly 
welded. In order to give steel the ditfer- 
ent degrees of hardness required for the 
various purposes to which it is applied, it 
is subjected to the process of tempering. 
The steel hardens by being heated and 
suddenly cooled ; and it is found that the 
higher the temperature to which it is 
raised, and the more sudden the cooling, 
the greater is the hardness. When heated 
steel_is plunged into mercury, the hard- 
ness is greatest, on account of the good 
conducting power of the metal, and its 
consequent rapid abstraction of heat. 
According to the degree to which steel is 
tempered, it assumes various colors, as 
yellow, brown, purple, and blue. Case- 
hardening is the operation by which art- 
cles made of malleable iron, or cast-iron, 
are superficially converted into steel by 
heating them with charcoal in a crucible 
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Monument to Newton, in Westminster Abbey, London. 


Newton when a Boy. 


any celebrated men have given proofs 


of extraordinary intellect in early | 


childhood. — The famous Sir Isaac 
Newton, while a mere schoolboy, 





| showed great ingenuity in mechanical 


contrivances. By means of little saws, 


hatchets, hammers, &c., he made small 
models of wood, while his companions 
were at play ; and such was his dexterity, 
that he constructed a wooden clock, and 
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a very good model of a windmill. Inte | 


this model he sometimes put a mouse, 
which he called his miller, and by means 
of whose movements he could turn the 
whee! round when he chose. He like- 
wise constructed a water-clock, about 
four feet high; the index was turned by 
a piece of wood, whieh rose and fell by 
the dropping of water. He watched the 
motions of the sun with great diligence, 
and marked the hours, and half hours, by 
means of pegs placed in the wall of the 
house ; this contrivance went by the name 
of Isaac’s dial. He likewise made a 
small cart with four wheels, in which he 
could drive himself by turning a windlass. 

These circumstances prove how early 
Sir Isaac Newton formed habits of close 
observation and active thought ; and these 
habits made him one of the greatest 
philosophers that ever lived. 

He was the first man who clearly ex- 
plained why all bodies have a tendency 
to fall to the earth, when they are not 
upheld by any thing. While sitting in 
the garden, he saw an apple fall from the 
tree to the ground; and his busy mind 
immediately set to work to find what 
made it fall. Thousands of people have 
seen apples fall to the ground ; but they 
were satisfied by thinking that the stem 
broke, and therefore they fell. Sir Isaac 
Newton perceived that there must be 
some general reason why all bodies fall 
to the earth, as soon as the support which 
held them up is taken away. He pa- 
tiently sought out this cause ; and he was 
rewarded by making one of the greatest 
discoveries that ever fell to the lot of 
man. 

Those who have studied natural philos- 


ophy will know that I mean his theory | 











of gravitation; those who are too young 
to attend to that interesting and importay; 
study, would not understand an expla. 
nation, if I attempted to give it. 

Sir Isaac Newton was the son of a 
widow, who resided in Woolsthorpe, jy 
Lincolnshire, England. In infancy, he 
was so very small and feeble, that his 
friends had no expectation he would liye 
to arrive at years of maturity. By the 
blessing of God, he did live to be a may 
—and one of the greatest men the world 
ever produced. 

The boys, who read his life, must re- 
member that all his greatness, under 
Divine Providence, was owing to habits 
of thought and attention. 

Juvenile Miscellany. 


— -——>- --— 


Jan Schalken’s Three Wishes, 


A DUTCH FABLE. 


. a small fishing village in Duteh 
blaaders, there is still shown the site 
of a hut, which was an object of 
much attention while it stood, on ac- 

count of a singular legend that relates to 
its first inkabitant —a kind-hearted fellow, 
who depeaded upon his boat for subsist. 
ence, and his owa happy disposition for 
cheerfulness, during every hardship and 
privation. ‘Thus the story goes : — 

One dark and etcrmy night in winter, 
as Jan Schalken was sitting with his good- 
natured wife by the fire, he was awaken- 
ed from a transient doz2 by a knocking 
at the door of his hut. He started up, 
drew back the bolt, and a stranger eb- 
tered. He wasa tall man; but Jtie ewla 


be distinguished either of his fee 4 
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gcure, as he wore a large dark cloak, 


which he had contrived to pull over his | 


nead, after the fashion of a cowl. “1 


am a poor traveller,” said the stranger, | 


«and want a night’s lodging; will you 
crant it to me?” “ Ay, to be sure,” 
replied Schalken ; * but I am afraid your 
cheer will be sorry. 
sooner, you might have fared better. Sit 
down, and eat of what is left.” 

The traveller took him at his word, 
and in a short time afterwards retired to 
his humble sleeping-place. In the morn- 
ing, as he was about to depart, he ad- 
vanced towards Schalken, and giving him 
his hand, thus addressed him: ‘It is 
needless for my good friend to know who 
fam; but of this be assured, that I ean 
end will be grateful; for when the rich 
and the powerful turned me last night 
from their inhospitable gates, you wel- 
comed me as man should welcome ma, 
and jooked with an eye of pity upon the 
desolate traveller in the storm. I erant 
you three wishes. Be they what they 
may, those wishes shall be gratified.” 

Now, Schalken certainly did not put 
much faith in these promises, but still he 
thought it the safest plan to make trial of 
them, and accordingly began to consider 
how he should fix his wishes. Jan was 
aman who had few or no ambitious 
views, and was contented with the way 
of life in which he had been brought up. 
In fact, he was so well satisfied with his 
situation, that he had not the least inclina- 
tion to lose a single day of his laborious 
existence ; but, on the contrary, had a 
very sincere wish to add a few years to 
those which he was destined to live. 
This gave rise to wish the first: “ Let 
my wife and myself,” he said, “live fifty 


Had you come | 


| years longer than nature had designed.’ 
‘It shall be done.” cried the stranger. 
Whilst Schalken puzzling his 
brains for a second wish, he bethought 
him that a pear-tree, which was in his lit- 
| tle garden, had been frequently despoiled 
| of its fruit, to the 
| 


was 


no small detriment 
of the said tree, and grievous disappoint- 
ment of its owner. “For my second 
wish, grant that whoever climbs my pear- 
tree shall not have power to leave it until 


This 


my permission be given.” was 
also assented to. 

Now, Schalken was a sober man, and 
liked to sit down and chat with his wife 


of an evening; but she was a bustling 





body, and often jumped up in the midst 
of a conversation, that she had only heard 
ten or twelve times, to scrub the table or 
Nothing 


disturbed him so much as this; and he 


set their clay platters in order. 


was determined, if possible, to prevent a 
With this 
object in view, he approached close to the 


| recurrence of the nuisance. 


stranger, and, in a low whisper, told him 
his third and last wish; that whoever sat 
in a particular chair in his hut should, not 
be abie to move out of it, until it should 


please him so to order. The wish was 


agreed to by the traveller, who, after 
many greetings, departed on his way. 
Years passed on, and Schalken’s last 
two wishes had been fully gratified, by 
often detaining thieves in his tree, and his 
wife on her chair. The time was ap- 
proaching when the promise of longevity 
would be falsified, or be made manifest. 
It happened that the birthday of the 
fisherman and of his wife was the same. 
They were sitting together on the evening 





of the day that made him seventy-nine, 
‘and Mietje seventy-three years of age, 
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when the moon, that was shining through 


the window of the hut, seemed suddenly 


cast, and moved after Death but slow) 


to be extinguished, and an unnatural calm- | 


ness was spread over the ocean ; although 


the sky appeared to be mastered by the | 


winds, that were heaving onward with 


their mighty waves of clouds. Birds 
dropped dead from the boughs, and the 
foliage of the trees turned to a pale red. 
All seemed to prognosticate the ap- 
proach of Death, and in a few minutes 
afterwards, sure enough, he came. He 
was, however, very different from all that 
the worthy couple had heard or fancied 


of him. He was certainly rather thin, 


and had very little color; but he was well | 


dressed, and his deportment was that of a 
gentleman. Bowing very politely to the 
ancient pair, he told them he merely 
came to give notice, that by right they 
should have belonged to him this day ; 
but a fifty years’ respite was granted, and 
when that period had expired, he should 
visit them again. He then walked away, 
and the moon and the waters regained 
For the next 
fifty years, every thing passed on as 


their natural appearance. 


quietly as before; but as the time drew 
near for the appointed advent of Death, 
Jan became thoughtful, and he felt no 
pleasure at the idea of the anticipated 
visit. 

The day arrived, and Death came, pre- 
ceded by the same horrors as on a former 
* Well, good folks,” said he, 
* you now can have no objection to ac- 


occasion. 


company me, for, assuredly, you have 
been highly privileged, and have lived 
long enough.” ‘The old dame wept, and 
clung feebly to her husband, as if she 
feared they were to be divided after they 
had lived so long and so happily together. 





THREE WISHES. 


Poor Schalken also looked very dow; ft 


As they passed by the garden, he tume: 


to take a last look at it, when a sy 
thought struck him. 


He called to Dea) al 
and said, “ Sir, allow me to propose some 
thing to you. Our journey is a long oy 
I am too jp. “td 
firm, or | would climb yonder pear-tree, 


and we have no provisions. 


and take a stock of its best fruit with us. 1) 
You are active and obliging, and will, | 
am sure, sir, get it for us.” 

Death, with great condescension, com. an 
plied ; and ascending the tree, gathered 
great number of pears, which he threy tt 
down to old Schalken and his wife. A: 
length, he determined to descend, but 4 
his surprise, and apparent consternation, wi 
he discovered that he was immovable: 
nor would Jan allow him to leave the tre¢ t0 
until he had given them a promise of of 
living another half century. They jogged 
on in the old way for fifty years more, 

He was 
by no means so polite as he had formerly 
been, for the trick that Schalken had put 
upon him offended his dignity, and hun 
his pride not a little. ‘ Come, Jan,” said 
he, “you used me ill the other day 
(Death thinks but little of fifty years.) 
and I am now determined to lose no time: | 


come!” 


and then Death came again. 


Jan was sitting at his little table, busily 
employed in writing, when Death entered. 
He raised his head sorrowfully, and the 
pen trembled in his hand as he thus ad 
dressed him: * I confess that my forme! 
conduct towards you merits blame ; but 





have done with such knaveries now, ant 

‘pr . . ° «! 
have learned to know that life is of little 
worth, and that I have seen enough of it 


Still, before 1 quit ths world, I should 
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xe to do all the good I can; and was | lets of Champagne, you will find that the 


oygaged, When you arrived, in making a 


that a poor lad, who has always 
yeen kind to me, may receive this hut 
and my boat. Suffer me but to finish 
what | have begun, and I shall cheerfully 
fllow Wherever you may lead. Pray 


<t down, and in a few minutes my task 
‘9 


will, 


will be ended 

Death, thus appealed to, could resist 
yo longer, and seated himself in a chair, 
from Which he found it as difficult to rise as 
he had formerly done to descend from the 
year-tree. His liberation was bought at 
the expense of an additional fifty years ; 
at the end of which period, and exactly 
on their birthday, Jan Schalken and his 
wife died quietly in their bed, in the 'ittle 





village, where they had lived long enough | 
tw be considered the father and mother 
of all the inhabitants. 


—_@——— 


The Martial Fairy. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


urING the war waged by the German 
coalition, in 1792-3, against France, 
at that time under the tyranny of the 
national convention, the generals of 
the invading armies were represented by 
the Jacobins as ferocious and vindictive 
monsters, Whose mission was destruction, 


and who pillaged and plundered without | 


Hostilities are never so merci- 
less after a long peace, as they become 
when the soldier is inured to the horrors 
of war through a long series of successive 
The object of the princes of 
the coalition was to reéstablish the royal 
authority at Paris; and as you wander 


mercy. 


campaigns. 


i 





among the vine-clad hills and rural ham- 





great majority of the German officers have 
contrived to endear their memories to 
the simple affections of the inhabitants, 
wherever they were quartered. It was 
not thus, at the epech of the angry and 
revengeful invasion which terminated in 
the overthrow of Napoleon, in 1814; 
men’s minds were then imbittered by 
nearly a quarter of a century of war, and 
the invaders had personal and national 
But we must not 
wander from the Germans, who, in 1792, 


wrongs to redress. 


encamped in Champagne to crush the 
cradle of the yet tottering republic ; and 
our readers shall be treated to one .of the 
legends of that period. 

One cold morning in autumn, a Ger- 
man officer of rank entered a pretty house 
ina village garrisoned by the allied forces. 
The hostess, a kind and simple-hearted 
woman of the middle class, courteously 
bade him welcome, as his noble features 
and bland manners were a guaranty, that, 
wherever he was, none of those discom- 
forts inseparable from military occupa- 
tion would be permitted to occur. “I 
am very sorry, madam,” said he, * to 
cause you any inconvenience, and | as- 
sure you that my presence shall be ren- 
dered as agreeable to you as possible.” 
The lady of the house, delighted by his 
gracious introduction, expressed, as forci- 
bly as she could, the lively satisfaction it 
gave her to receive so gentlemanly a per- 
son under her roof, and issued orders to 
her servant to arrange the foreign gener- 
al’s apartment in the most comfortable 
manner. ‘These preliminaries being fin- 
ished, the soldier asked for breakfast. 

The general always took tea at break- 
fast, and his valet carried the tea-caddy to 
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the mistress of the house, and begged her 
to prepare it for him, which she prom- 
ised. She seemed to be engaged an un- 
usually long time in getting this most sim- 
ple repast, as the stranger several times 
requested to know if his meal was ready. 
To these demands the good lady always 
replied, “It will be all ready-in three 
minutes, my lord.” 

At last, to his great surprise, he saw 
them bring into his apartment a table 
regularly laid out with cloth, napkins, 
He 


thought, at first, that that was the way 


forks and spoons, plates and bottles. 


they drank tea in Champagne ; but his as- 
tonishment increased when he saw the 
landlady make her appearance with a 
dish of boiled herbs, nicely garnished 
with small broiled sausages. 

She had thus cooked all the tea she 
could find in the caddy. ‘The good wo- 
man, who was ignorant of the use of tea, 
had served it as she would a dish of spi- 
nach; she had boiled it well, put it ina 
colander to drain off the water, which 
she threw away; and then, in order to 
display her taste to her guest, and to im- 
prove upon his usual meal, she had flank- 
ed his dish of herbs with the savoury and 
delicately broiled sausages. 

The stranger was a good-hearted per- 
son, and instead of flying into a rage at 
such a novel mode of making tea, he 


laughed till his sides ached; and having | 


explained to his hostess the proper prepa- 


ration, he invited himself to breakfast with | 


her and her family on their country fare. 





She was a widow, and her family con- | 


sisted of an interesting and gentle girl of 


sixteen, a son about twenty-four, who 
seemed in very low spirits, and her own 
sister, rather advanced in years. 





THE MARTIAL FAIRY. 


The stranger’s demeanor towards the 
young lady, although she was only a mx 
tic, was distinguished by that polite and 
frank gallantry which is peculiar to , 
But he quick . 


perceived that the young man, whos 


well-educated Germans. 


name was Marcel, was depressed, and q 
silent. His eyes were remarkably fiy 
and this only made the deep melaneho\ 
At his 


mother’s first glance, he hastened to pay 


of his looks the more particular. 


to their guest, with momentary cheerful. 
ness and 
which of 
various in 


cordiality, all those attentions 


s 


necessity are so many and 
a citizen’s family when enter. 
taining a stranger of high degree. He 
put a bottle of Ai upon the table, wh 
the stranger seemed to drink with undis. 
guised relish. 

When the repast was over, the general, 
with that benevolence of accent which de- 
notes that a person has sounded the depths 
of your heart, but is fearful to tear open 
its wounds, said to Marcel, “Do you 
believe in fairies, my young friend?” 

“[ did once, my lord,” replied the 
youth, sadly. 

“ But are you an infidel on that subject 
now?” 

The youth looked at the stranger with 
After a 
moment’s silence, he added, and sighed, 
“You know very well that there are no 
fairies now.” 

“But suppose there were,” said the 
general. 

*“ Ah! if indeed there were!”... 
and Marcel’s fine eyes sparkled. 

* Young man,” observed the general 
“if a fairy were here, I am sure you would 
have some highly-cherished favor to beg 
of her!” 


a singularly anxious expression. 
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« {ts very true, my lord,” said Marcel, | 


and blushed. 

« Yes, | am sure of that,” rejoined his 
mother: ** he thinks of nothing but a sweet- 
yeart of his that once was.” 

«A sweetheart, mother! say rather a 
passion, that can only cease with my life. 
But why speak of it now?” 

So saying, Marcel made a movement 
as if to leave the table. 

“Don’t give way to despair, my fine 
fellow,” observed the stranger, preventing 
him from rising. ‘* You perceive that, al- 
hough my breakfast was lost, I succeeded 
in obtaining one. Where is your lady- 
love at present ? ” 

« At Brussels,” said the mother, peev- 
ishly. 

« At Brussels ? ” exclaimed the general ; 
and he drank a glass of the glorious liquid 
of the country. ‘* At Brussels!” repeat- 
ed he. ‘*Now, suppose I were a fairy 
_,.. and that I were to set off to Brussels 
immediately ? ” 

The mother, her sister, and daughter, 
began to laugh, and even the servant was 
obliged to bite her lips to restrain her 
merriment. ‘The young man alone pre- 
vrved his gravity. He sat with open 
mouth and siaring eyes, and his breast 
heaved with violent agitation. 

“Are you going to Brussels, my 
lord?” 

“lam,” replied the stranger; ‘and I 
think I could assist you in your wishes, if 
you would make me your confidant; un- 
less, indeed, you are in love with another 
man’s wife, or that your beloved is a 
king’s daughter.” 

“O,” cried the youth, “she is better 
than any princess.” 

“The deuce!” said the stranger, start- 


| 
| 
| 





ing up; ** you will put my power toa hard 
test.” 

“1 beg your pardon for indulging in 
such ill-timed raptures. My adored is 
only a merchant’s daughter, who lives on 
the grand square. But she is so beauti- 


| ful, so ravishing, so exquisite, so divine, 


that my heart runs riot when I think of 
her. Why is she not as poor as | am? 
[ then might have some hopes of her 
hand.” 
** Does she love you?’ 
“She does, my lord. But her father 
intends to give her sixty thousand frances 


9 


for her portion. I was his book-keeper, 
but when he perceived my feelings to- 
wards his daughter, he dismissed me, for 
Ihave nothing of my own. I fell sick, 
and was taken to St. John’s Hospital ; and 
itis now two months since my mother 
took me from thence, and brought me 
home, much against my will.” 

“And have you heard any thing of 
your mistress ?” 

“There is the misery of my fate. Her 
father compels her to marry another.” 

“Then her feelings towards you are 
changed ?” 

“Can she disobey her father? Poor 
Louise! She is to marry a wealthy 
banker.” 

“ Very well,” said the stranger, “ 1 was 
not joking. Pack up your trunk. I will 
take you with me to Brussels.” 

The young man bounded up in an 
ecstasy of delight. There appeared to 
him to be something superhuman in the 
tone and manner of their guest, who all 
the while emptied his glass in the quietest 
manner in the world. ‘The good woman, 
who knew not what to make of the affair, 
thought it best to let things take their 
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course ; and in two hours, Marcel and his 
patron were on the high road to Brussels. 

The foreign general alighted at the Ho- 
tel de la Paix, in the street La Violette. 


Marcel instantly hurried to the church of | 


St. Nicholas, on the door of which he saw 
the banns of his adored Louise published. 
The marriage was to be solemnized in 
“She must have forgotten 
sighed he; for while he per- 


eight days. 
me, then!” 
suaded himself that she dared not oppose 
her father’s will, he could not resist the 
impulse of jealousy and distrust. 

He returned to the hotel. The stranger 
had already engaged for him, in the street 
La Violette, a handsomely-furnished apart- 
ment, into which he inducted him, saying, 
“This is the first stroke of my fairy 
wand. 

“ Now, my young friend,” resumed the 
good general, with a sigh, * be of good 
courage. I have ascertained that your 
For the last month, she 
It is per- 
fectly true that she is tenderly attached to 


mistress is ill. 


has been confined to her bed. 


you, and that she is about to be sacrificed 
by her family. Iam going to see her, for 
Tama bit of a physician; and I fancy I 
know how to cure her.” 

Marcel was so surprised, that he had 
only strength to utter, “*O, do cure her, 
my good lord!” 

He gave himself up to a thousand inco- 
herent reveries, to the wildest apprehen- 
sions, and to the most delicious anticipa- 
tions ; while the stranger, guided by the 
hotel-keeper, was introduced to Louise’s 
father as a celebrated German physician. 
The merchant, who thought that his 
daughter’s case was not properly treated 
by the city medical men, welcomed the 
strange doctor with eagerness, and instant- 











ly conducted him to his daughter's hey 
side. There was such a smile of 00d 
humor and kindness on his features, they 
the young girl, as if she had been affecte, 
by some inward sympathy, held out bey 
hand to him involuntarily, before he }jaj 
even requested to feel her pulse. [p 
leaned towards her, and spoke a fey 
words to her in a low tone, which had thy 
effect of suffusing her face with the deep 
est blushes. He soon withdrew, enjoi;. 
ing certain prescriptions to be observed 
until his next visit. 

After his departure, Louise got better 
and better. She took the simple and 
harmless lemonade which the doctor had 
recommended ; rose from her bed, for thy 
first time for some weeks ; and her father 
was transported with joy. 

The pretended physician paid another 
visit. He took her father aside. “ Your 
child,” said he, “is seriously ill. What | 
have given her is nothing but a soothing 
draught. If her wishes are thwarted, and 
you persist in these intended nuptials, 
will be her death.” 

“But the connection is a most advan- 
tageous one,” urged the merchant. 

“ Very likely ; but has she not another 
suitor?” 

“Yes; but he is a poor yeuth, without 
fortune or interest.” 

“What sum do you look fur with yout 
son-in-law ?” 

“Sixty thousand francs at least, as | 
give my daughter that sum.” 

“ All’s right, then. Your acquaintance 
Marcel has just received that amount.” 

“Ts he worth that sum? Are you 
sure that he has got sixty thousand francs’ 
In that event, the case is materially alter- 
ed. He is a worthy and excellent young 
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nan, inspired by feelings of probity, and 
jeessed of useful business talents; but 
are you sure he has got that sum?” 

“Here it is, and it is his property,” 

«iid the stranger, handing the merchant a 
pocket-book containing bank bills to that 
amount. Marcel was sent for; then a 
notary ; then came the signing of the con- 
ract: and Louise was all at once restored 
«) health, although she looked interesting- 
ly pale and languid for some time. 
" The wedding was celebrated with joy 
and magnificence ; and with the truest 
nd most expansive feelings of love and 
sratitude, Marcel flung himself at his 
natron’s feet, and his speechless emotion 
prevented the utterance of his thanks. 
He requested to know the name of his 
generous friend. ‘The noble stranger an- 
swered, “It is quite sufficient for you to 
recognize in me a fairy, as I told you I 
was. You owe me nothing; for I have 
enjoyed the inappreciable satisfaction of 
making two hearts happy. Always re- 
member that great events spring from 
very trifling causes; and that, most as- 
suredly, you never would have wedded 
the wife that is so dear to you, if your 
mother had known how to make tea.” 

So saying, he tore himself away from 
his friend Marcel’s outpouring of grati- 
tude and enthusiastic assurances of re- 
spectful attachment. The young man 
could not, for a long time, learn his name. 
He engaged in commerce, and some years 
afterwards he encountered his benefactor 
at Gotha, and discovered that he was the 
Duke of Saxe-Ooburg, the father of the 
present king of the Belgians. 

—— 


A Frienp should bear a friend’s in- 
firmities. 








Amusements 


HE late Dr. Channing thus expresses 
himself on the necessity of amuse- 
ments: * People should be guarded 
against temptation to unlawful pleas- 

ures, by furnishing the means of inno- 
cent ones. In every community, there 
must be pleasures, relaxations, aud means 
of pleasurable excitement; and if ine 
nocent are not furnished, resort will be 
had to criminal. Man was made to 
enjoy as well as to labor, and the state 
of society should be adapted to this prin- 
ciple of human nature. Men drink to 
excess very often to shake otf depression, 
or to satisfy the restless thirst for agree- 
able excitement, and these motives are 
excluded in a cheerful community.” 
estes 
Curiosities. — An actor who does not 
think himself perfect in his art. An 
artist who places a modest estimation on 
his abilities. A letter from a lady that 
has not a P. 8. attached to it. A political 
editor who can tell the truth without 
making wry faces. A schoolmaster who 
does not wish it understood that he knows 
every thing. 
a 

To be agreeable, a man should have 
his mind open to receive what pleases 
others, and not be obstinately bent on his 
own pleasure. Be singular in nothing 
but goodness, and uncomplaisant in no- 
thing but vice; for singularity in trifles 
is ridiculous. 

——— 

Know epce.— The only test of the 
utility of knowledge, is its promoting the 
happiness of mankind. 























Peter Parley, who is hereafter to | 
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regular assistant in the Museum. (jy 


| publisheg has put Parley’s name on {he 
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Hope Departed. 








%6 TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS.—HOPE DEPARTED 
rn a m ‘ . R 
To Readers and Correspondents. 
We have several communications, 
' which will be duly noticed in our next 
number. 
; The second chapter of Trotter’s Trav- 


cover of our Magazine, and the promise 
‘ els in Circassia is necessarily deferred, | thereby implied will be fulfilled. 
as well as some genuine articles from 
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Youth went away, and grieved me sore, 
And Love and Joy at last departed ; 

I wept; but when Hope came no more, 
{ wept not, but was broken-hearted. 
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